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ness is alone competent to decide. The Logos doctrine affords a solution 
to modern Christology. The Logos is the expression of God, yet becomes 
man by its own willing. At the same time, Jesus did not cease to be 
Son of God. The death of Christ means that God's life ceased in him, 
the resurrection that God's life returned. It may be remarked that Jesus' 
self-consciousness dare not be given the value attached to it by the author. 
The infallibility of that consciousness would have to be established, 
or else it could only be accepted as an opinion and not a criterion. The 
naiveness of a modern theology that gives up the two-nature theory, but 
plunges one into other and even greater dogmatic and psychological diffi- 
culties is noticeable. Must one remain true to the Logos idea and the 
theory of kenosis at the expense of psychology ? 

William Theodore Paullin 
Green Bay, Wis. 

BRIEF MENTION 

Angus, S. The Sources oj the First Ten Books of Augustine's De Civitate Dei. 

Princeton, 1906. 279 pages. $1. 

The De Civitate Dei of Augustine may be considered the final expression of the 
attitude of the western church toward the culture of Greece and Rome. It is of the 
greatest importance to determine the sources from which Augustine derived his knowl- 
edge of the pagan history and literature. The direct quotations had already been 
indicated in the editions of Dombart and Hoffmann; but even to bring these together 
gives an interesting hint as to the extent of the reading of the greatest scholar of the 
early western church. Dr. Angus has carried on this difficult investigation with 
great thoroughness, and his conclusions are, in general, convincing. A few errors, 
however, occur; e. g., on p. 16 Apuleius seems to be credited with the authorship 
of the Asclepius, or Hermes Trismegistus, and on p. 201 there is an amusing mis- 
interpretation of Augustine's statement in regard to the trial of Apuleius on the charge 
of magic. 

In addition to the study of the sources, many other questions of interest have been 
considered by Dr. Angus in the commentary. Thus there is a full discussion of the 
impression made upon Augustine by the news of the sacking of Rome by Alaric in 
410, the catastrophe that really suggested the writing of the De Civitate. His con- 
clusion is: "So far as the testimony of Augustine's writings is concerned, his attitude 
to the fall of Rome and the state of the Roman Empire of his day was one neither 
of intense and deeply patriotic feeling nor of heartless indifference, though nearer 
the latter than the former. To say the least, he appears surprisingly calm in the 
face of so terrible a calamity. Augustine's pride in Rome was centered in her achieve- 
ments of the past, not in her present. He was more of a Christian than a Roman." 
The last part of the dissertation is a discussion of Augustine's knowledge of Greek — a 
point of considerable importance in view of the many allusions in the De Civitate to 
Plato and the Neoplatonists. In this chapter we have an exhaustive collection of pass- 
ages from several of Augustine's works, which afford direct evidence of his ability to 
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use Greek, even so far as to distinguish synonyms and to venture upon simple textual 
emendations. In view of this, it would seem that certain statements in the study of 
the sources are entirely too dogmatic, as when (on p. 18), after referring to the ban- 
ishment of the poets from Plato's ideal state, Angus adds: "Of course, Augustine 
did not get this from Plato's Republic in the original." It is true that his later 
reading of Greek was probably confined to the Septuagint and the New Testament; 
but it is not at all impossible that such a passage as this is a reminiscence of the 
earlier days, when he might well have read Plato and other Greek philosophers in 
the original. The dissertation is a work that will prove of great' value to students 
of Augustine, and there is thus the more reason for regretting the large number of 
typographical errors. 



Theologtsher Jahresbericht. XXIV. Band, 1905. Herausgegeben von G. Krttger 
und W. Koehler. Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1905. 1410 pages. 

The twenty-fourth volume of the Theologischer Jahresbericht forms another 
indispensable compendium of new literature for the student of the broad field of the- 
ology. It outstrips its predecessor by 56 pages, and for practical value condenses 
its remarks to the smallest possible compass. The work is brought up to its present 
efficiency through the unremitting co-operation of twenty-six specialists and workers. 
The first part, dealing with the literature of hither Asia, and extra-biblical religious 
history, is treated by Beer and Lehmann with a fulness ample for an introduction to 
a theological work. Holtzmann, Knopf, and Weiss pass upon the New Testament 
literature that fills the pages of Part II. Volz alone has gathered up with surprising 
completeness the mass of literature that the year yielded on the Old Testament. As 
a rule, the fullest treatment is accorded German works, though there is a gratifying 
spirit of fairness throughout. The largest and fullest part is that devoted to church 
history, with its seven editors — among them Krttger, Clemen, and Vogt — and over 
500 pages. It is a vademecum on the history of the church, and a superb showing 
for one year's productions by the workers in this field of investigation. 

Systematic theology classified by Neumann, Christlieb, and others, covering the 
same stretch of time as the preceding part, though only about one half as thick, is 
still full and comprehensive enough to satisfy the requirements of students of this 
wing of theology. The part (VI) on practical theology is almost a solid bibliography, 
bespeaking the masses of practical theological literature that poured from the presses 
of Christendom in igo3~4. And this great volume is made immediately available 
by the comprehensive Register, or General Index. The theological world is to be 
congratulated on the issuance of such an invaluable bibliography as this work has 
already proved itself to be. 



The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vols. XI and XII. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1905. 690 pages. $6 each. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia has at last reached completion. The publishers and 
editors are to be congratulated on the splendid success with which they have carried 
through this great undertaking. The work started out on a high plane of excellence 
and interest, and has steadily maintained it to the end. Indeed, promises have 
been much more than fulfilled. For example, there were to be 8,000 pages by 400 
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contributors, and 2,000 illustrations; but the twelve volumes actually contain 8,572 
pages by 605 contributors, and 2,464 illustrations, with numerous photogravures 
and 23 reproduced in facsimile by lithographic process in colors. The work as it 
stands is a very full and complete account of the Jews from their earliest appearance 
to the present time, considering them in all the phases of their very diversified activity. 
It is accordingly a work of interest, not only to Jews, but to all students of history 
and sociology. It should have a place in all libraries that make any pretension to 
completeness, whether private or public. 



Hadley, A. T., Freedom and Responsibility. New York: Scribner, 1903. 

175 pages. $1. 

President Hadley has brought to the discussion of grave themes the special knowl- 
edge of the economist and the insight of the religious man. He insists upon the 
doctrine that a nation cannot continue to enjoy freedom, power, and wealth without 
recognizing their responsibilities. He touches with firm hand the theory of democ- 
racy, the basis of civil liberty, the religious conception of freedom, the legal aspects 
of freedom, the ethical implications, the limits of individual freedom, and the outlook 
for the future. 



Lightwood, James T., Hymn-Tunes and Their Story. London: Kelly, 1905. 

xiii+402 pages. 

Hymn-Tunes and Their Story in an unusual degree combines critical knowledge 
and popular form. No other work tells us so much that is interesting about the 
hymn-tunes. After a chapter on the German chorale the author treats with ample 
learning of the rise of modern psalmody, of the psalmody of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and of the Methodist revival. There are special chapters on 
" Some Well-known Eighteenth-Century Tunes " and " Some Well-known Composers, " 
followed by "A Chat about 'Old Methodist Tunes.'" The wealth of psalmody 
in the nineteenth century could not, of course, receive full treatment, but what is 
given is fairly satisfactory, at least so far as Great Britain is concerned. American 
psalmody remains unnoticed, except for brief passing allusions to Lowell, Mason, 
and Zeuner. The so-called Moody and Sankey gospel songs are unmentioned. We 
must admit that America has not made a very important contribution to our treasures 
of hymn-tunes, and we must remember that our author was writing from the stand- 
point of British usage. Yet American hymn-tunes surely deserve some consideration, 
not only on account of a fair degree of intrinsic merit and their historical importance, 
but also because a number of them are in very common use in Great Britain. Certain 
other American tunes, which are in full accord with the style of the present English 
school of church composers, deserve ample recognition across the water. The last 
chapters of the book treat interestingly of "The Names of Tunes" and of "Adapta- 
tions and Arrangements." There are three good indexes. The typography is good 
in form, but it is not very accurate. 



Walker, Dawson. The Gift of Tongues, and Other Essays. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribner, 1906. 248 pages. $1.75 net. 
The title essay advances some new, but on the whole inconclusive, arguments 

to prove that the glossolalia of the Day of Pentecost was a veritable speaking of foreign 
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languages. The essay on the "Legal Terminology in the Epistle to the Galatians" 
satisfactorily refutes Ramsay's contention that the Stadi/Ki) of Gal. 3:15 was a Greek 
will, criticizes, favorably in the main, the view of Halmel that Paul was speaking 
of a Roman will, but contends that it was neither a Greek nor a Roman will as such that 
was in mind; it deals inadequately with the view that SiaO^/cri means "covenant." 
The third essay defends the common identification of Paul's visit to Jerusalem of 
Acts, chap. 15, with that of Gal. 2 : 1-10, chiefly against the arguments of Ramsay. 
The fourth argues for a very early date of Luke and Acts, putting the former between 
58 and 60, and the latter not later than 63. Though none of the essays makes any 
notable contribution to the subject, and the conclusions of the first and last are dis- 
tinctly improbable, all are worthy of attention. 



Strack, Hermann L., Die Genesis, iibersetzt und ausgelegt. Munchen: Beck, 

1905. xi+178 pages. M. 3.50. 

This new edition differs from the first (1896) in several features. Among these 
differences is the presentation of the new material offered by Assyriology for the inter- 
pretation of the book, including a review of the Bibel und Babel discussion, a comparison 
of the first ten kings of Babylon with the first ten patriarchs, the Babylonian story of the 
flood, the Nimrod epos, and a review of the evidence for the identification of the four 
kings of Gen., chap. 14, in which case the effort seems to the author only partially 
successful. In an excursus to chaps. 12-25, ne emphasizes with new evidence 
his belief in the general trustworthiness of the patriarchal narratives (pp. 95-97). 
The sources of the book are freshly examined, and while the usual analysis is fol- 
lowed in the main, and the process carried out into much fuller details than in the 
former edition, the author dissents strongly from the extreme tendency of some of 
the critics to find differences betokening multiple authorship. The different docu- 
ments are distinguished in the text by different type. 



Slater, John Rothwell. The Sources of Tyndale's Version oj the Penta- 
teuch. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1906. 56 pages. 
One of the disputed questions in connection with the first translation of the 
Pentateuch from the Hebrew into English is here presented as a dissertation for a 
doctorate. The real comparison is made, on twenty-seven pages of seven columns 
each, between the Hebrew, Septuagint, Vulgate, Hereford's, Purvey's, Luther's, and 
Tyndale's translations. After all his comparisons the author concludes "that Tyndale 
did use the Hebrew in his Pentateuch," as is shown in passages where against all 
the versions he rendered it literally. 



MacLaren, Alexander. The Book of Genesis. ["Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture."] New York: Armstrong, 1906. 339 pages. 

This volume of expositions is characterized by the keen insight and the well- 
known felicity of expression that belong to all of Dr. MacLaren's utterances. It is 
a volume for the preacher and the layman, not for the scholar. It is wholly practical 
in its aims, and totally lacking in any attempt at critical or historical evaluation of 
the narratives. The stories are accepted at their full face value and made vehicles for 
the communication of the loftiest Christian teachings. 
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Schloessinger, Max. Rashi, His Life and Work. Baltimore: Lord Balti- 
more Press. 1905. 23 pages. 
A paper read before the Central Conference of American Rabbis at Cleveland, 

O., July 5, 1905, in commemoration of the eight-hundredth anniversary of Rashi's 

death (1105). 

Fiebig, Paul. Pirque 'aboth =Der Mischnatractat "Sprilche der Vater." Tubin- 
gen: Mohr, 1906. 43 pages. M 1.20. 

This famous important Jewish document, based on the text of Strack, is here 
translated into German and compared with the New Testament. It is abundantly 
supplied with important and valuable footnotes. Such tracts as these will greatly 
facilitate the scholar's use of the invaluable material that too often lies buried in works 
that are not available except in rare editions. 



Gunkel, H. Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher. Herausgegeben von Fr. 
Michael Schiele. II. Reihe, 8. Heft: Elias, Jahve und Baal. Tubin- 
gen: Mohr, 1906. 76 pages. M. 0.50. 
One of the most vigorous treatments of Gunkel. Elijah the prophet is painted 

in the strongest colors, and remains in the mind of the reader as the hero-prophet 

of early days. 

Peloubet, F. N., Studies in the Book of Job: A Biblical Drama Illuminating 
the Problem of the Ages. For Advanced Classes in the Sunday School, for 
Biblical Literature Courses in High Schools and Colleges, for Evening 
Services, and for Individual Use. New York: Scribner, 1906. xxxii+115 
pages $1. 

A helpful, illuminating guide to Job by one who has had long experience as a 
teacher and as author of helps for teachers. With this book any intelligent Sunday- 
school teacher should make the Book of Job and the problem of suffering of absorbing 
interest to students. The critical standpoint of the author is uncertain, and his 
estimate of the literature on Job is in many points at fault, but the interpretation 
of Job is affected by errors of this kind perhaps less than that of any other Old 
Testament writing. 

Strachan, J. Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs. Part II: Gen. 

25-50. ["Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students," edited by 

Marcus Dods and Alexander Whyte.] Edinburgh: Clark, 1905; New 

York: Scribner. 170 pages. $0.60. 

Recognizing and indorsing the view that the stories of Genesis did not assume 
literary form till the eighth or ninth century B. c. Mr. Strachan seeks to set forth 
the ideals they express. What is done can hardly be accepted as a faithful presenta- 
tion of the Hebrew ideals of the ninth century B. C; it is rather a series of modern 
ideals reinforced by illustrative materials drawn from the patriarchal narratives. 
As such it is interesting reading and useful for edification. 



